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A LITTLE MO HE LIGHT ON THE UNITED STATES 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

BY JULES MARCO U. 

Congress during its last session, after hearing the speeches of 
Messrs. Herbert of Alabama, Dickerson of Kentucky, West of 
Missouri, Stewart of Nevada, Carey of Wyoming, Sanders of 
Montana, and Wolcott of Colorado, cut off $240,000 on the 
estimate of the Geological Survey for the year 1892-93. It 
was simply a reduction on the six previous appropriations of 
about one-third, and a return to the appropriation of 1884-85, 
which was $339,000. 

The Director and some of his associates told the foreign 
members of the International Congress of Geologists at Wash- 
ington that the Geological Survey got $727,000 for its ex- 
penses during the year 1891-92. It was perfectly amazing to 
them that such a large sum should be expended yearly, with 
such small and inadequate results ; and their amazement was 
increased tenfold when, after a month of daily relations with 
the Director, the Head Geologist and some of the other leaders, 
they obtained a thorough knowledge of the work done and of 
the true scientific value of some of the leaders of the Geological 
Survey. After returning from the meeting of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress and the great western excursion to the Great 
Salt Lake and some other places in the Kocky Mountains area, 
some of the ablest foreign geologists expressed in undisguised 
terms their disappointment, saying that they had lost their 
time, passing only in pull man cars over large surfaces, never 
stopping at a single truly interesting locality, and that after 
all the beauties and geological values of the National Park, 
the Garden of the Gods, etc., had been much overestimated. 
Finally some of them said : u The Director is not a geologist !" 
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and "The Head GeologisC does* fio*t*know 'geology ?"*• Those 

opinions and observations were not news to me ; for having 
been more or less in contact for years with the leaders of the 
Survey, I knew too well their failings as original and scientific 
observers ; and that the whole fabric of the Geological Survey 
was artificial, without a solid base to rest upon, being only a 
soap-bubble created by politico-scientifical experts in lobbyism. 

The debates in Congress, first before the House of Repre- 
sentatives the 19th of May, and afterward before the Senate the 
9th and 15th of July, are very instructive. That some screws 
were loose was plain from the beginning, for members, irre- 
spective of political parties, showed one after another, not 
only a complete want of control in the Survey, but also a 
rather too elastic interpretation of preceeding votes, obtained 
at the last moment of every session, in the most easy and less 
responsible of all Bills, the Sundry Civil Bill. It is certainly 
very remarkable that two bodies of Legislators, no one being 
a geologist, or a naturalist of any sort, or even a savant, with- 
out any preparatory investigation, and surrounded by the 
most efficient and best organized lobbyist organization existing 
in Washington, had the good sense and courage, to signalize 
as irregular and against all precedent in scientific Bureaus, 
an organization got up, nobody can say exactly how, with- 
out control of any sort, at the will of a person not fitted by 
education or previous scientific work for the position. It 
shows an amount of honesty, and a desire to amend past errors, 
most creditable to the American Congress. 

If the votes in the House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate, on the Geological Survey's appropriation, mean anything, 
they are, above all, the strongest censure ever cast on a Bureau 
and its Director. Never was such a rebuke given by Congress 
to a scientific work made under government auspices and pay. 
Any true savant, a little careful of his dignity, would have re- 
sented such a censure, and his resignation would have followed 
directly. And failing in doing so, it was the plain duty of 
his direct chief, the Secretary of the Interior, to ask the resig- 
nation of the Director of the Survey, and put the Bureau tem- 



porarily in charge of an able, honest and modest geologist. 
Instead we have had the rather curious spectacle of the Direc- 
tor, not only retaining his position, but asking all the em- 
ployes from the highest to the humblest position to send him 
their resignations, which they did. And then, without any 
serious control from anybody, scientific or administrative, 
that singular Director dropped all the employes having a true 
good record as observers and scientific men, and he retained 
almost all of the most objectionable assistants, a new exam- 
ple of his insufficiency in dealing with a geological organiza- 
tion, showing plainly what a great mistake it was to commit 
one of the most important and delicate scientific experiments 
into the hands of an unqualified politico-scientist. 

But it is not all ; as I said before in my first paper on the 
Geological Survey, the name of Geology has been constantly 
used to nurse the wants of other scientific organizations, which 
otherwise will fail to get sufficient appropriations. A most 
striking example has just been given by the Director, who, by 
his own autocratic will, has stopped all geological field works, 
using the greater part of the large appropriation of 1892-93 
for the Topographical Survey, a Survey started by the Geologi- 
cal Survey without statute of any sort, as a branch of geology. 
No act of Congress authorizes such a Survey ; it is simply a sort 
of rider, as it is called in parliamentary language, attached to 
the Geological Survey, as a preparation for the Geological Map 
of the United States. Such an enormous addition means an 
expense, which will in the end increase five times the amount 
of money wanted for the construction of the Geological Map. 

It is difficult to understand that with the large sum of 
$436,000 provided by Congress for the year 1892-93, no 
money has been devoted to practical geological and paleonto- 
logical works iu the field, all being used in office work. We 
are very far from the first yearly appropriations for the Survey 
from 1879 to 1884, when the sums of $106,000 (1879), $156,- 
000 (1880), $156,000 (1881), $339,000 (1883), $453,000 
(1884), were considered fully sufficient to provide for a Geo- 
logical Survey, which, according to the Director, was to be 
finished in twenty years at the cost of $18,000,000. 



As long as no control can be exerted by a special board of 
geologists, appointed as a board of Regents, it is useless to 
expect an intelligent and proper administration of the Survey's 
funds. The present Director uses the money according to his 
own will and exclusively for the best interest of the association 
of a dozen scientific politicians, which hold the Survey in a 
firm hand, and do not intend to let any one interfer. It is 
the beati possidentes of Bismark applied to official American 
geology. 

Any practical geologist in charge of the Survey, with the 
handsome appropriation of $436,000 for the year 1892-93 — 
$376,000 are for geological works and its branch Topographical 
mapping, and $60,000 for salaries of the Director and his 
Bureau expenses — would have applied the $100,000 for general 
geological and paleontological expenses, outside of the salaries 
provided for otherwise, for researches and works in the field. 
An amount, not inconsiderable, of excellent work might have 
been done for that large sum and a beginning of the reorgani- 
zation of the personnel and of the method to be followed for 
a speedy construction of the general Geological Map of the 
United States. 

The amount of money annually wanted ought to be limited 
from $130,000 to $200,000, all told salaries as well as expenses 
for field and office works, as a maximum never to be exceeded. 
And the work of the Survey must be confined to a general 
study, not a detailed account of the geology of each county, 
which ought to be left to the different State Geological 
Surveys. An interference of the United States Survey, with 
the detailed researches of State Surveys, must be avoided. 

The present Director seems to have in view, not the progress 
of the geological works which has been intrusted to his charge, 
but the large salaries to be dispensed, the greatest number of 
employes possible, and their presence in full force at Wash- 
ington, where they can be used to the advantage of the Survey 
in influencing as many members of Congress as they know, 
under the pretext of explaining to them the immense benefit 
derived from the Geological Survey for the wealth and 



prosperity of the whole country. The pretext of insufficiency 
of the appropriation for field work has been used only to. 
promote a double scheme of salaries, personal power, and 
influence on Congress ; and in order to carry it, the Director 
under the plea of preparing the materials now in hand has 
stopped all field work and confined his still too very numerous 
personnel in offices, in order, as he curiously says, "to struggle 
along until Congress reassemble in December." 

But duiing the years 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884 and 1885, 
the amount of money for geological works was below the sum 
appropriated for 1 892-93 and practical works in the field have 
progressed during those years, with even better results, than 
during the years 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891, 
when larger sums were available. All that is simply calcu- 
lated to make an impression on Congress, in order to get more 
money and make a show of employes unemployed in field works. 

The present action of the Director in stopping all field works 
of geology and paleontology makes a transfer of the Topo- 
graphical Survey and Irrigation Survey to the Land Office or 
the War Department an absolute and prompt necessity* 
Those two Surveys must be kept entirely separated from the 
Geological Survey. So long as the present Director is there, 
it is useless to expect any serious reforms and any practical or- 
ganization for the construction of the Geological Map of the 
United States. 

As Senator Stewart said in his speech of July 8th : "There 
never was organized in any government under any circum- 
stances a Bureau with money to maintain itself that could not 
buy compliments and laudation." True enough, as soon as 
Congress passed its votes of censure against the Survey, arti- 
cles in the interest of the Survey appeared in many news- 
papers all over the country, deploring the action of Congress 
which had hampered the work by a reduction in the appropri- 
ations, and pitying the Survey and its Director. 

If one of the members of the Survey ought to have kept 
silent, on account of the not very creditable part he has played 
as a politico -scientist, an indifferent geological and paleonto- 
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logical observer, and a too interested party m the division of 
spoils, it was the Professor of Paleontology and Geology of 
Harvard University. In my paper of April last, I took special 
care not to name him. I did it on account of old association 
as a pupil, specially recommended to me by Louis Agassiz* 
After many years of patient advice — all lost I am sorry to say 
— • I have given up all hopes to see him an exact observer and 
a reliable practical geologist. It was with regret that, a few 
days ago, I received the following printed postal-card : "Prof. 
N. S. Shaler meets the opposition to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in a thoughtful article in the Engineering Maga- 
zine for November. He discusses the proper attitude of gov- 
ernment toward scientific investigation, summarizes the work 
of the Survey, and pays a handsome tribute to Major Powell. 
The testimony of so competent a witness as the Dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School cannot safely be neglected in the 
consideration of this important question." 

The article of Mr. Shaler begins with the following para- 
graph : u Views as to the functions of government are almost 
as ancient as such institutions and are very diversified. Of 
all the theories tended to affirm the duty of the man to the 
State, at present the main question is the duty which the 
Commonwealth owes to the man. Etc." We have there the 
substance, style and value of the writer. Starting from "the 
miserable race of Stuarts," to arrive finally "to the singular 
administrative capacity of the present Director of the Survey," 
we have condensed in eight double pages a rare and choice 
series of commonplace, seldom, if ever, equalled in a scientific 
paper. 

Mr. Shaler considers himself as one of the "few experts in 
the earth-science" ; and is constantly repeating in his very 
numerous articles, inserted in a quantity of Reviews, that he is 
a "trained expert." Alas ! all his success as a politico-scientist 
and his numerous official positions does not make him an 
expert on a single geological and paleontological question, for 
he does not possess, what is required before all, a good and 
exact scientific judgment. Science means exactness and truth ; 



and in geology and paleontology, as well as in astronomy, 
chemistry, etc., minute exactness and clever observations are 
required. It is enough on that painful subject forced on me 
by his interference in favor of a Director and a Bureau, which 
have hopelessly failed in their task. Mr. Shaler's record in 
the Geological Survey in every respect, as savant, politician 
and administrator, is not enviable. All his boasting does not 
change the regretful fact that offitaal American Geology is 
passing through an epoch of darkness and scientific corruption 
between the Scylla of incompetency and the Charybdis of 
politico-geologists. 

My first paper of April last on the Survey is exclusively 
scientific and was written for domestic and foreign geologists, 
I did not expect prompt result, but I hoped only that after 
one year, the opposition to the extravagance and incompetance 
of the Director and his favorite associates might crystallize and 
oblige a complete reorganization, with a new law enacted, 
defining the scope of the Survey, the number of its officers, 
their duties, and creating a board, analogous to the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, to carry out the busi- 
ness as well as the scientific part of the Geological Bureau and 
the construction of the Geological Map of the United States, 

The distribution of my paper was confined at first only to 
American Geologists ; and knowing well their great timidity, 
due mainly to the despotic leaders to whom they have meekly 
submitted for the last forty years, I did not expect much 
encouragement. The first two letters I received confirmed that 
view. One read : "I regret that the present state of affairs 
will so influence public opinion that your pamphlet will be of 
little value in this country." The other letter says: u It will, 
I am afraid, only bring further execrations down upon you. 
While I do not believe your pamphlet will have great influence, 
I hope it may draw attention to the workings of the Survey." 

To my surprise, I was told that my paper was much in 
demand among members of Congress, as soon as a few copies 
had reached Washington, and I was requested to send some 
to Senators and Representatives. I did so rather sparingly, 
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for in all I have given only fifty copies to Congressmen, geolo* 
gists and Heads of Bureaus at Washington, a rather limited 
supply when we consider the number of Congressmen and the 
strong pressure exerted on them by the officers and friends of 
the Geological Survey. 

I did not know at all that some of the most judicious and 
progressive members of Congress had been unsatisfied for 
some years with the continual increase of annual appropria- 
tions and of a total absence of control in the Survey. Not 
knowing a single member of Congress, and not having visited 
Washington for sixteen years, I did not know what was going 
on when I wrote and published my paper. 
• On the 17th of May, Representative Herbert of Alabama 
made a speech in support of an amendment to suppress paleon- 
tological works in the Geological Survey. He did not know 
of my paper. The amendment was voted and a suppression of 
only $30,000 was made in the estimate for the year 1892-93 of the 
Geological Survey. The Director at once wrote letters to the 
two appropriation committees begging the re-establishinent of 
the item of paleontology, insisting that it was impossible to carry 
out geological work without paleontology, notwithstanding 
that he himself does not know a word of paleontology and is 
unable to determine a single fossil. I have from a person 
well posted up in Washington's matters the following remark : 
"The Director will have no stone unturned to have the $30,000 
put back in the bill. His power is such that it will be a marvel 
if he does not succeed." And true enough, when the Sundry 
Civil Bill reached the Geological Survey, before the Senate, on 
the 8th of July, the amendment tore-establish the estimate for 
paleontology was voted, by a majority of only ten. That small 
majority was rather a disagreeable surprise to the Director, after 
the stupendous efforts of the Third House. It was plain that 
something was to be done; and other amendments were offered 
on the 14th of July suppressing a great deal more than the small 
amount of $30,000 reinstated by the vote of the 8th, for they 
proposed nothing less than a reduction of $240,000, with a plain 
censure of the whole Bureau of the Geological Survev. After 



a spirited debate, the motion was carried by a majority of three 
votes, reversing completely the preceding vote ; so that the total 
appropriation instead of being #562,000 as asked for by the 
Director of the Survey, was reduced to $336,000. 

Such a result is most gratifying, for it was obtained without 
pressure on the part of reformers, but by a simple statement of 
plain facts. As I heard from persons well informed, my paper 
did the work : "The opposition used it to secure their supply 
of ammunition." It is a great step toward true "Civil Service 
reforms," at least in science. I have received many compli- 
ments and even thanks, not only from American and foreign 
geologists, but also from American savants and from persons 
interested in the purification of Civil Service. It was certainly 
more prompt and more thorough than I expected. Now we 
have, thanks to the timely and honest action of Congress, the 
first light of a renovation in official American geology and a 
more healthy scientific atmosphere. 

In order to contiuue its work of reform, the Senate adopted 
on the 27th of July a resolution to investigate the United 
States Geological Survey, and the following day it appointed a 
committee of five Senators to investigate the operations, effi- 
ciency and utility of such Survey. 

It is to be hoped that the Committee will succeed in its en- 
deavor to reform and reorganize, and that the association of 
persons who have managed and influenced until now all the 
appropriation committees of both branches of Congress will be 
left outside. There are a number of honest and good geologists 
and paleontologists who can be called to testify. Above all, 
it is a question of science, which has nothing to do with politi- 
cal parties. 

Of course the Director and his favorite assistants will do 
their utmost to recover the lost ground and diminish as much 
as possible the rebuke inflicted on them by Congress. They 
rely first on the great power of the Third House, always at 
work in their favor, and second upon pressure on the Committee 
of investigation by some geologists who had received favors of 
some sort from the Survey ; and third on the timidity of the 
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willful mismanagement, due to a total incapacity, extravagance 
of all sorts and inordinate love of power. And it is to prevent 
their recurrence that it has become an absolute necessity to 
have radical changes in the administration of the Geological 
Bureau, beginning with the Director and extending to all 
objectionable assistants, and branches having no true connec- 
tion with the construction of the Geological Map. It is a 
sad experience, due entirely to a few individuals, not trained 
to the work. 

Cambridge, Mass.., December, 1892. 
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